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The  notice  which  appeared  m  the  M  Examiner  "  we  reprint 
here  for  the  information  of  future  subscribers  in  the  hope  that  it 
u  "11  bring  u9  more  subscribers. 

Che  undersigned  begs  to  notify  that  he  is  ready  to  start  a  very  in- 
ductive, amusing,  and  interesting  bi-monthly  periodical  in  plain 
English  for  the  perusal  of  European  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  al- 
so of  others  not  acquainted  with  the  social  and  domestic  habits, 
manners,  and  customs;  religious  and  nuptual  rites  and  ceremonies  : 
pathetic-,  witty,  and  humourous  stories,  and  tales.;  romances ;  and,  in 
short,  almost  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  Hindoos. 

"  'Wit  and  Humour  of  the  East"  is  the  tittle  of  the  intended  jour- 
nal ;  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  as  soon  as 
sufficient  encouragement  is  received  from  those  for  whose  inform^- 
;  v  a  and  pastime  it  is  designed.  It  will  also  aim  at  teaching  to  read 
and  understand  the  Tamil  language  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
and  that, — with  a  little  pains  on  the  part  of  the  learner, — within  n 
wonderfully  short  time.  Those  wIm  are  desirous  of  furthering  his 
proieel  by  becoming  Bnoscribers  for  it,  will  kindly  write  to  hit 
gibly  their  name  and  address.  Subscription  for  a  singl 
will  not  exceed  a  rupee  a  month'. 

R.  B.  Mtjttukistna. 

\\  annar  Pannai   Gael , 
iffna,  :Mst  July    1880. 
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Introductory  Remarks. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss,  at  the  very  onset,  to 
make  a  few  general  observations  on  the  desireableness  and 
utility  of  a  periodical  as  the  Wit  and  Humour  of  the  East. 

Intellectually  as  well  as  morally  the  Hindoos  some- 
times rise  high,  and  sometimes  sink  low  in  the  scale  of 
European  estimation  is  what  is  daily  being  witnessed  both 
in  India,  and  Ceylon.  The  very  contradictory  nature  of 
the  opinions  expressed  by  European  writers  tends  only  to 
shew  beyond  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  that  neither  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  nor  the  utmost  depths 
of  their  mind  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  all  that  have 
attempted  to  take  up  their  pen  either  on  the  defensive  or 
offensive.  Mere  surmises  have  often  been  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  axiomatic  truth.  Nay,  characters  of  individu- 
als have  not  been  unfrequently  made  the  exponent  of  a 
whole  nation.  How  is  then  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  when  one  puts  down  a  Hindqp  for  a  goose,  another 
sets  him  up  on  the  pinnacle  of  wisdom  ?  Or,  when  one  cha- 
racterizes him  as  an  honest  person,  another  stigmatizes 
him  as  the  greatest  humbug  in  the  world  ?  How 
often  have  we  seen  an  erudite  European  judge  or  a  witty 
lawyer  famous  for  brow-beating  witnesses,  fail  in  his  ut- 
most endeavour  to  expiscate  from  an  illiterate  native  villa- 
ger, a  fact  on  which  the  whole  weight  of  a  murder  case  may 
seem  to  rest  entirely  ?  Why  is  the  superstructure  of  the 
British  constitution  raised  on  the  weak  foundation  of  'better 
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that  ninety  and  nine  guilty  escape  due  justice-  than  one  inno- 
cent suffer  undue  punishment'  ?  We  do  not,  in  the  lea;",  mean 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  our  benign  rulers.     We  only  say 
that  the  natural  susceptibilities  and  the  national  proclivities 
of  the  Hindoo  mind   very  often  baffle  the  utmost  European 
skill  employed  in  their  scrutiny  is  not  a  proposition  that  re- 
quires, to  establish  its  truth,  a  great  deal  of  mental  exertion. 
Very  likely  it   may  be   averred   that  the  progress   already 
made  by  Europeans  in  mental   and  moral  science   would  a- 
lone  serve  a  sufficient  sounding-line  to  sound  the  most  un- 
fathomable depths.    Be  it  as  it  may;  but  the  Hindoo  mind 
still  remains    inexplored   is  as  certain   as  two    and  two  are 
four.     Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
task  of  exploring  it,  is  beyond  their  might,  or  one  that  has 
not  been  achieved  by  any  as  yet.     All   what  we   mean  is, 
that,  as  regards  Hindoos,  those   who    possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  keen  or  blunt  their  intellect  is,  and  how 
good  or  bad  their  propensities   are,  form  but  a  very  small 
number,  so  small  indeed  that  their  testimony  is  either  rare- 
ly current,  or  it  is   repudiated  in  consequence  of   the  testi- 
fiers' not  being   universally  known,     For  every  one  to  ac- 
quire such  a  knowledge  it  is  not  enough  to  study  merely 
the  good  or  bad  character  of   individuals,  or   listen   to  the 
same  when  secretly  whispered  by  downright  favouritism  or 
satanic  invidiousness  ;  or  by  even  observing  for  oneself  the 
seeming  propensities  of  a  good  or  bad  character,  but  by  all 
these     three   different    channels]  of  information,    viz,    by 
study,  information,  and  observation,  one  must  endeavour  to 
acquaint   himself    with  every    thing   that  belongs   to  the 
Hindoos. 

Wit  and  Humour  of  the  East,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
furnish  our  readers  with  various  means  of  collecting  infor- 
mation in  order  to  judge  accurately  of  the  nature  of  the 
numerous  depths  of  the  popular  mind.  From  this  know- 
ledge of  the  popular  mind  they  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 


III. 

correct  idea  of  the  penetrating  sagacity  of  the  Hindoo  liter- 
ati ;  and  both  these  put  together  again  will  help  them  to 
speak  more  decidedly  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Hindoos  as  a  whole  nation. 

Before  we  close  our  remarks  we  ask  the  permission  of 
our  readers  to  quote  an  authority  or  two  to  support  what 
we  have  advanced  above. 

Dr.  J.  Murduck  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Indian  Year 
Book"  of  1861,  writes  thus: — "  Eighteen  years  residence 
in  India  and  Ceylon  with  34,000  miles  of  travel,  including 
thrice  the  circuit  of  the  country,  have  afforded  the  compiler 
special  opportunities  for  collecting  information  as  well  as  of 
judging  its  accuracy.  The  native  mind  contains  numerous 
depths  winch,  those  best  acquainted  with  it  acknowledge 
that  they  have  not  yet  fathomed.  Still  it  is  so  far  grati- 
fying that  every  year  the  task  is  becoming  easier.  " 

To  quote  a  still  more  recent  authority  from  the  •'  Cey- 
lon Patriot  of  20th  May  last,  The  Rev  :  E.  Eigg, 'Chair- 
man of  the  "Wisleyan  Mission  North  Ceylon  District,  in  his 
reply  to  a  welcome  address  presented  to  him  by  the  Tamils 
of  Colombo  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  It  has  always  been 
to  me  a  pleasure  to  work  in  any  way  I  could  for  the  good  of 
the  Tamil  population  among  which  I  labour.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  tjie  future  of  the  Tamils.  I  like  their  energy, 
their  push,  their  self-reliance,  characteristics  so  much  re- 
sembling those  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  I  venture  to 
hold  that  with  God's  providence  the  Tamil  people  are  desti- 
ned to  hold  a  high  and  important  position  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East.  "  Tho  Editor  of  the  "  Patriot  "  attaches 
importance  to  this  testimony  of  the  Rev :  Gentleman,  and 
we  shall  therefore  quote  a  remark  or  two  of  his  for  our 
readers'-information.  "  In  speaking  of  the  Tamils,  Mr.  Rigg 
speaks  both  lovingly  and  encouragingly,  and  there  are  some 
Europeans  at  the  present  day, happily  only  a  few, 


IV. 

who  from  personal  and  interested  motives  give  the  Tamils 
a  character  contrary  to  that  derived  from  history,  tradition, 
and  experience.  We  refer  to  this  point  because  it  is  now 
the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  run  down  the  Tamils,  es- 
pecially the  Jaffna  Tamils.  *  *  *  *  Mr.  Rigg 
has  been  too  long  in  Jaffna,  has  studied  the  native  character 
too  well,  and  has  mixed  and  mingled  too  much  with  the 
Tamils  to  have  a  moments  simpathy  with  those  who  de- 
nounce the  Tamils.  " 

If  we  have  occupied  too  much  space  in  makuig  our  re- 
marks it  is  because  the  remarks  are  introductory  to  al1  our 
future  numbers.  This  our  first  number  being  more  a  pros- 
pectus, we  would  advise  all  our  future  subscribers  to  con- 
sider our  next  number  as  our  first  one,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  chance  allowed  for  them,  of  securing  the  whole 
series  of  our  periodical,  as  each  number  will  form  a  link 
of  a  whole  chain. 


For  want  of  cases  for  Italics  words'which  should  have  been  print- 
ed in  Italics  are  given  here  in  small  capitals.  The  want  will  be  soon 
supplied  with  so  as  to  be  seiwiciable  to  us  when  we  issue  our  second 
or  third  number. 


Patronage  in  the  shapo  of  substantial  aid  is  kindly  solicited 
from  all. 


Our  Subscribers  : — To  all  who  have,  by  kindly  becoming  sub- 
scribers, given  us  encouragement  to  start  our  harmless  and  amusing 
journal,  we  render  our  heart-felt  thanks,  and  promise  to  spare"  no 
pains  to  make  our  journal  in  every  possible  way  as  we  have  charac- 
terized it. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


In  order  to  avoid  the  very  unpleasant  task  of  going  to  law  for 
recovering  dues  we  have  set  our  face  against  credit  system.  Sub- 
scriptions therefore  must  always  be  paid  in  advance  at  least  quarter- 
ly. Those  who  may  choose  to  advance  for  a  greater  period  will,  be- 
sides getting  the  little  gain  they  will  be  entitled  to  for  so  doing,  lay 
us  under  greater  obligation  to  them.  Until  we  get  a  respectable 
number  of  subscribers  the  following  will  be  our  rates  of  Subscrip- 
tion. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIBERS. 


In  Advance. 

One  Year     Rs.  10. 

50, 

Half  Year         5. 

75. 

One  Quarter          ...          ...     2. 

88. 

Out-Station  and  Indian  Subscribers  will  have  to  add  the  re- 
quired postage  to  the  above  rates. 

Stories  and  Tales  :— Commencing  from  our  next  issue  we  in- 
tend to  give  regularly  a  series  of  very  amusing  tales  of  five  different 
kinds.  Though  some  of  them  are  believed  by  many  intelligent  per- 
sons to  be  true  narratives,  we  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  events  related  in 
the  tales  are  said  to  have  actually  transpired,  whether  they  are  facts 
or  fiction — As  specimens  we  give  below  one  of  each  of  the  first  four 
kinds,  the  fifth  being  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 


A. 

STUBBORNNESS  ENDS  IN  LOSS. 

Once  a  Vellalah  man,  wishing  to  see  his  son  ride  an  elephant  on 
his  wedding  day,  borrowed  one  from  a  Musselman  for  the  occasion. 
The  rut,  while  conveying  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's,  by  some  un- 
known cause  or  other,  dropped  down  and  died.  The  borrower  there  - 
upon  ran  up  to  the  lender  and,  with  conceiveable  tremor,  informed 
him  of  the  sad  accident.  The  latter,  who  was  naturally  of  a  stub- 
born character,  refused  to  accept  all  kinds  of  recompense  offered  to 
him  by  the  borrower  in  lieu  of  the  animal,  and  insisted  only  on  re- 
turning him  the  self-same  animal  he  had  lent  him,  The  impossi- 
bility of  the  matter  soon  brought  them  both  before  the  witty  judge 
Mariathai  Ramen,  who,  after  having  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  saw  that  the  stubbornness  of  the  complainant  was  not  to  be 
overcome  by  any  reasonable  terms  without  creating  in  his  mind  tho 
wrong  impression  that  the  judge  was  unjust  in  his  decision,  and  he 
therefore  postponed  judgment  for  the  next  day.  After  the  parties 
had  left  the  Court,  the  judge  secretly  sent  for  the  Defendant,  and 
gave  him  the  following  advice ; — u  Go  and  procure  as  many  broken 
pots  and  pans  as  you  can,  and  after  partially  closing  the  door  of  your 
room,  so  place^them  one  over  another  behind  the  door  that  the  slight- 
est effort  to  open  the  door  wide  might  reduce  them  to  pieces  j  after 
doing  this  much,  do  not  attend  Court  but  remain  quietly,  inside  of 
that  room.  I  will  send  the  complainant  to  fetch  you,  and  when  he 
comes  and  opens  the  partially  closed  door  in  order  to  near  you,  tho 
heap  of  tho  broken  pots  and  pans  will  fall  down,  and  tho  broken 
things  go  to  pioces.  Then  you  begin  to  kick  up  a  row  with  him 
making  such  a  noise  that  would  fetch  your  neighbours  to  the  spot. 
In  tho  presenco  of  your  neighbours  say  that  your  loss  is  an  irrepara- 
blo  ono  inasmuch  as  the  articles  were  once  used  by  your  dear  ances- 
ors  and  entailed  on  you,  and  that  you  cannot  now  get  thcmjelscwhcro 
though  ever  so  high  a  price  you  may  propose  to  give  for  them.  On 
this  ground  insist  v^jtjju  the  complainant  to  return  you  the  sclf-samo 
articles.  "  This  was  dono  accordingly,  and  they  both  made  their  ap- 
pearanco  again  before  the  witty  judge,  but  this  time  the  defendant 
also  with  a  complaint  against  the  complainant.  The  defendant  in 
the  latter  case,  little  anticipating  what  the  judgemont  would  bo,  bold- 
ly offered  to  buy  for    the  complainant   new    articles  even  two  fold 


His  lordship  after  patiently  hearing  what  both  parties  advanced  a- 
gainst  each  other,  calmly  decreed  that  each  party  to  make  good  of 
the  loss  of  the  other  only  by  returning  the  very  self-same  things 
borrowed  or  destroyed  by  him.  On  hearing  this  the  stubborn  Mussel- 
man  was  obliged  to  forego  his  claim,  and  say  thus;  c  let  the  loss  of 
\ny  "  Yanai, "  (the  elephant)  go  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  his 
"  panai",  the  pots. 

B. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  very  powerful  king  whom  all  the 
neighbouring  kings  paid  tribute.  Appajee,  an  able  and  shrewd  prime 
minister  of  one  of  the  tributary  kings  was  made  a  prime  minister  of 
this  mighty  king  who  elevated  him  to  that  post  solely  for  his  deep 
and  penetrating  mind.  One  day  His  Majesty's  queen  introduced  a  fa- 
vourite of  her  to  the  king,  and  highly  recommending  him  as  one  more 
eligible  for  being  His  Majesty's  prime  minister,  prayed  that  the  king 
would  nominate  him  to  that  post.  The  king  then  inquired  with  as- 
tonishment whether  the  candidate  possessed  all  those  rare  talents 
peculiar  to  Appajee, — "  I  believe  he  possesses  much  more, "  was  the 
queen's  prompt  reply.  The  king,,  however,  said  that  he  would  first 
test  his  ability  before  dispensing  with  the  services  of  Appajee,  and 
until  that  to  go  and  remain  at  his  house. 

A  few  days  after  this  when  the  king  was  carressing  his  infant 
child  one  night,  the  babe  began  to  spit  him  on  his  face,  and  touch  his 
breast  with  its  legs  as  infants  generally  do  through  fondness  or  joy. 
On  the  nest  morning  the  king  sent  for  the  man  whom  the  queen  had 
recommended,  and  told  him  that  on  the  previous  night  a  certain  per- 
son was  spitting  him  on  his  face,  and  kicking  him  with  his  two  legs 
on  his  breast,  and  then  seriously  inquired  what  he  thought  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  should  be  for  such  a  daring  conduct.  The  aspi- 
rant who  sought  to  please  the  king  in  every  possible  way,  at  once 
thundered,  "  ah,  his  legs  ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  melted  lead  poured 
into  his  ears  since  he  forgot  the  fact  of  your  Majesty  being  the  mo- 
narch of  the  whole  world,and  would  not  pay  the  least  regard  for  your 
Majesty's  magnanimity. "  The  king  having  sent  him  aside,  called 
Appajee  and  reiterated  the  matter,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  punishment  due  for  such  a  conduct.  Appajee  calmly,  yet 
readily  observed  thus  : — "  The  legs  which  kicked  your  Majesty  on 
the  breast  ought  to  be  adorned  with  gold  "  Chathangai,  " — a  kind 


of  leg  ornaments, — and  the  mouth  which  spat  on  your  Majesty's  face, 
impressed  with  affectionate  kisses.  "  The  king  then  turning  to  the 
queen  said,  "  my  love,  you  recommended  that  man  as  one  better 
qualified  than  Appajee;  and  have  you  now  seen  the  difference  in  the 
keenness  of  their  respective  acumen"  ;  ?  to  which  the  queen  blush- 
ingly  remarked,  "  a  single  experiment  alone  cannot  prove  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  doubtful  thing,  and  therefore  your  Majesty,  before'try- 
ing  one  or  two  more  experiments  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
Appajee  is  even  a  whit  better  than  the  person  I  have  recommend- 
ed :  "  and  the  king  then  consented  to  do  as  she  had  wished. 


On  a  certain  morning  the  king,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  did  not  rise  from  his  bed  till  four  *"  naligais  " 
after  sun  rise.  His  barber,  having  waited  unusually  long,  slowly 
walked  into  his  bedroom,  and,  without  disturbing  his  sleep  in 
the  least,  performed  his  duty  and  went  away.  When  the  king 
awoke,  he  saw  that  he  was  very  late  in  rising  from  his  bed,  and  there- 
fore went  near  a  looking-glass  to  see  how  his  face  looked;  but  to  his 
great  wonder  and  joy,  he  found  that  it  looked  smooth  and  natural; 
and  His  Majesty  on  feeling  his  face  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  bar- 
ber that  he  at  once  sent  for  him  and  asked  what  ho-  wished  that  ho 
should  do  for  his  skill  in  shaving,  "  I  pray,"  said  the  barber,  sup- 
pressing his  joy  as  much  as  he  could,  "  that  your  Majesty  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  me  to  be  made  a  Brahmin.  "  In  no 
time  an  order  to  appear  at  his  Court  brought  all  the  chief  Brah- 
mins in  his  kingdom  before  His  Majesty.  ' '  Take  this  barber  into 
your  company,"  said  the  king,  •'  and  Avithin  six  months  couvert  him 
into  one  of  your  oavu  caste;  and  tp  prove  the  same  take  meals  with  him 
at  the  same  "  panthe  "  or  table;  and  if  you  fail]  to  do  this  within  the 
given  period,  rest  assured  that  you  will  all  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges you  enjoy  as  Brahmins. "  Surely  this  was  adeath-blow  to  the 
poor  Brahmins,  but,  however,  through  fear  of  being  reduced  from 
i  heir  bighesl  social  position,  promised  due  obedience  to  the  royal  com- 
mand, and,  with  the  future  Brahmin  they  went  away  from  the 
preaence  of  the  king  greatly  dejected  and  sorrowful.  From  this 
day  forth  nil  the  necessary  ablutions  ;ind,ceremonics  were  daily  per- 
formed on  the  barber   for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period 


*  a  naligai  is  equal  to  24  minutes. 


when  the  time  of  taking-  meals  with  the  barber  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  was  fast  approaching  they  all  went  and  begged  of  Rlinien 
of  Thennal  who  was  a  droll,  and  whose  jests  often  put  the 
king  to  shame  and  kept  him  in  check,  to  save  them  from  the  inex- 
pressible disgrace  of  taking  meals  with  a  barber.  Thennal  Ramen 
having  kindly  promised  to  come  to  their  aid  in  'due  time,  off  he 
went  and  prepared  a  firey  ditch  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ono 
which  was"intended  for  making  the  sacred  fire  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers,  to  perform  the  last  ceremonies  which  would  ,  .. 
metamorphose  the  vile  barber  into  a  blowu  up  Bra- mm  in.  '.!  he  ap-^/**' 
pointed  day  and  hour  having  arrived,  His  Majesty  with  his  <  i  :u 
seated  himself  on  an  elevated  platform  near  the  excavation  from 
which  blazed  forth  the  holy  flame.  Soon  were  the  Brahmins  seen 
taking  the  barber  by  his  hand,  and  going  round  the  fire  muttering 
their  incantations.  But  the  solemnity  of  the  service, was  soon  disturbed 
by  the  barking  and  howling  of  a  dog,  and. the  king  turning  round,saw 
Thennal  Ramen  with  a  few  Brahmins  dragging  a  black  dog  by  means 
of  a  rope,  round  a  firey  ditch  and  trying  every  now  and  then  to  mako 
the  animal  prostrate  before  the  fire  much  against  his  will.  This  pre- 
meditated disturbance  provoked  His  Majesty,  who  angrily  inquired 
what  he  was  doing  with  that  dog.  "May  it  please  your  Majesty," 
replied,  Thennal  Rumen,  "  I  am  only  trying  to  make  this  black 
animal  a  white  one.  "  What,  is  that  at  all  possible  you  fool, "  re- 
monstrated the  king.  "Why  not  your  Majesty"  cried  the  droll  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  if  a  barber  could  be  made  a  Brahmin,  why 
not  a  black  dog  be  made  a  white  one  ?  "  This  retort  of  the  Ramen 
brought  the  king  to  his  sense,  and  he  at  once  perceived  the  folly  of 
his  own  inconsiderateness  in  having  commanded  the  Brahmins  to 
effect  an  impossibility.  He  therefore  at  once  retired  to  his  Court, 
sent  for  the  barber,  and  satisfied  him  by  giving  presents  for  his  dex- 
terity in  shaving. 

D. 

Once  there  lived  in  a  country  a  noseless  man  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  deformity,  was  an  object  of  universal  ridicule-  Every  one 
that  met  him  seldom  passed  by  without  cracking  the  most  vexatious 
jokes  with  him.  While  the  disfiguration  daily  preyed  upon  his  mind,the 
unceasing  molestation  which  he  was  thereby  subject  to,  rendered  life 
so  miserable  that  one  day  he  began  to  devise  a  plan  that  would  not  only 
relieve  him  of  his  daily  pangs,  but  at  the  same  time  tend  to  retaliate 


his  wicked  countrymen  one  and  all.  He  now  became  a  praying  man. 
His  countenance  glowed  with  heavenly  cheerfulness.  He  had  neither 
fixed  time  nor  place  for  prayer,  for  any  time  and  place  suited  him 
best.  All  of  a  sudden  he  would  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  cry 
out  and  repeat  with  tears  of  ecstacy  which  made  even  every  hair  of 
his  body  to  stand  erect,  ' '  0  lord  of  the  whole  world,  I  meditate  upon 
thee,  I  praise  thee  and  worship  thee.  Give  thy  gracious  aid  to  thy 
servant  who  is  a  great  sinner  and  who  suffers  greatly  in  this  world 
of  pomp  and  vanity.  To  what  shall  I  liken  the  resplendency  of  thy 
glorious  face  "  ?  and  then  turning  to  the  by-standers,  entreat  them 
most  earnestly  "  0  people !  look  at  the  god  who  stands  here  before 
me.  Why  spend  your  precious  time  in  sinful  frivolity  "  ?  While  he 
thus  continued  praying  and  exhorting,  there  were  some  who  believed 
that  he  actually  saw  god  face  to  face,and  these  falling  down  at  his  feet, 
implored  him,  "  Sir,  have  compassion  on  us,  and  make  god  visible  to 
our  eyes  also  "  ?  "  Will  god  appear  to  your  eyes  so  easily  at  your 
mere  wish  "  rebuked  the  impostor,  and  yet  kindly  added,  "  if  you 
will  also  become  noseless  like  me,  you  may  then  as  well  see  him,  as 
I  do.  "  On  hearing  this,  many  went  and  cut  off  their  noses  j  but  not 
seeing  god  in  their  noseless  condition  they  then  thought  that  in  or- 
der to  revenge  them  for  their  cruel  treatment,  he  made  dupes  of  them 
all.  They  did  not,  however,  disclose  the  secret  to  any  body  lest  they  al- 
so take  a  share  in  the  daily  sufferings  of  their  deceiver,  but  pretended 
that  they  could  now  see  god  as  they  saw  any  thing  else,  and  conti- 
nually cried  out  "  ah  in  having  consented  to  suffer  a  slight  loss  what 
great  blessings  we  now  enjoy,  and  how  transported  we  feel  thereby  !'- 
TEe  others  who  heard  these  assertions  followed  their  example  one  af- 
ter another,  not  only  in  cutting  off  every  person  his  nose  but  also  in 
keeping  secret  his  sad  disappointment  which  soon  followed  the  am- 
putation. This  state  of  things  eventually  made  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  noseless,  and  no  one  after  that,  reviled  the  other  on 
that  account. 

Moral  , — He  who  walks  in  vicious  path  will  entice  others  also  in 
the  same. 

ANCIENT  HINDOO  CIVILIZATION. 

Prom  the  Rev :  J.  Garrett's  compilation  from  the  works  of  Elphin 
stone,  Wilson,  Macaulay,  Murray,  Macfarlane,  Campbell,  Kaye,  and 
others  we  extract  the  following. 


The  original  inhabitants  of  India  were  no  doubt  the  tribes  who  are 
now  found  only  amongst  its  mountains.  These  races,  in  their  ap- 
pearance, language,  and  manners,  differ  entirely  from  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  plains.  But  of  their  history  nothing  whatever  is 
known. 

As  to  the  time  when  India  was  first  peopled  by  the  Hindus*  ;  from 
whom  they  descended  ;  and  what  countries  they  migrated  from  ;  no 
reliable  information  exists.  Hindu  literature  is  singularly  deficient 
in  historical  records.  It  contains  genealogies  of  different  lines  of 
kings ;  but  they  are  mythological,  not  historical. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  in  which  the  early  history  of 
India  is  involved,  the  Hindus  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  claim  great 
antiquity  among  existing  nations.  They  shared  in  that  ancient  East- 
ern civilization,  which,  at  a  very  remote  period,  prevailed  in  India, 
Persia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  long  before  Western  civilization  had 
been  commenced  by  the  Greeks. 

It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  India  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  country  whose 
manners  had  become  fixed  by  time  :  where  useful,  and  even  luxuri- 
ous arts  had  beeu  long  known  and  practised  ;  and  where  people  had 
leisure  and  inclination  to  engage  in  intellectual  occupations. 

We  may  ascribe,  if  not  the  origin  at  least  the  continuance  of  this 
civilizatiou,  to  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile.  There  the  earth  yielded  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
port those  employed  in  cultivating  it.  This  surplus  produce  gave  a 
portion  of  society  leisure  for  following  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendered  necessary  certain  laws  to  regulate  its  disposal. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society  the  sanctions  of  religion  were  always 
necessary  to  enforce  law.  These,  the  framers  of  the  laws  took  care 
to  supply,  and  naturally  acquired  an  influence  over  the  other  classes. 
Whether  the  Brahmans  took  their  origin  in  India  or  came  from  some 
other  country,  they  early  became  a  ruling  class  :  and  whether  origi- 
nally warlike  or  not,  they  took  in  the  end  rather  a  priestly  than  a 
military  character. 

*  We  know  no  reason  why  the  sound  of  u  should  be  changed 
when  H  is  added  to  Indus,  a  river.  In  making  direct  quotation  we 
feel  however,  we  will  not  be  justified  to  spell  names  according  to  out- 
own  views. 


It  was  in  Northern  India  that  the  ancient  Hindus  first  settled. 
They  resembled  the  Egyptians  not  only  in  their  institutions  and 
manners,  but  also  in  physical  appearance.  There  is  much  evidcuce 
to  show  that  the  original  Hindus  were  of  that  glossy,  long-eyed^ 
Egyptian  cast  of  countenance,  and  sleek,  supple-jointed  bodies, 
which  we  see  in  monuments.  They  had  little  physical  energy  and 
courage,  but  much  acutcness  and  cunning. 

The  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  ancient  Hindus  is  furnished 
by  Manu,  b.  c.  800.  The  Brahmans  seem  to  have  been  a  great  priest- 
ly tribe  settled  in  large  numbers  on  the  Ganges.  The  class  next 
in  importance  were  the  Kshatriyas,  or  militaryclass  whom  a3T1have  been 
the  forerunners  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  country  was  divid- 
ed among  them  iuto  petty  independent  kingdoms.  These  contained 
corporate  villages  governed  by  a  headman  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  surplus  produce,  or  rent  of  the 
land.  In  the  Hindu  constitution  everything  was  hereditary  ;  and  to 
this  may  be  traced  the  stationary  character  of  the  civilization  attain" 
ed.         (To  be  Continued.) 

Ta.mil  Puoveeds. 

^sot  rSip^Sleo   Sle&rgu   Quit  ; 
Ol/oOT   fiipsSlev   ^qjjftgl    Quit. 

An  nizhulil  ninroo  po 

Pan  nizhalil  iroonthoo  po. 

Literally — In  the  shade,  (house)  of  a  male  stand  and  go. 
In  the  shade  of  a  female  sit  down  and  go. 
A  daughter  has  more  affection  for  her  parents  than  a  son  has  is 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  Hindoos  ;  and  perhaps  the  English 
also  believe  it  to  be  so,  for  there  is  an  English  proverb  almost  similar 
to  this  in  sense  which  we  picked  up  some  years  ago  as  it  fell  from 
the  lips  of  an  Englishman.     It  is  worded  thus : — 

Your  son  is  your  son  till  he  takes  him  a  wife, 
Your  daughter  is  your  daughter  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Of  the  many  reasons  generally  assigned  by  the  Hindoos  in  support 
of  the  correctness  of  the  advice  conveyed  in  the  proverb,  the  follow, 
ing  may  be  stated : — Parents  and  other  near  relations  of  a  newly 
married  woman  may  even  now  speak  to  her  with  that  same  affec. 
tion  and  freedom  as  they  did  before,  when  she  was  a  virgin.     And 


the  woman,  being  the  holder  of  the  ladle,  that  is,  having  the  sole 
management  of  her  husband's  house  is  in  a  position  to  ask  them  to 
take  food  with  her  especially  when  she  finds  any  of  them  requiring 
to  be  refreshed.  Most  husbands,  to  preserve  family  peace,  try  to 
please  their  wives  in  every  possible  way;  and  such  husbands  will 
now  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  asking  their  wives  first 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  friends,  and  themselves  also  treating 
them  kindly  to  the  great  joy  of  their  wives.  But  there  are  also  hus- 
bands of  a"  different  turn  of  mind  whose  niggardness  will  not  permit 
their  their  wives  to  be  free  with  the  earnings  of  their  husbands  or 
with  the  income  of  their  own.  patrimony  or  dowery.  Wives  of 
such  husbands  also  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  room  and  opportunity 
to  entertain  their  friends  and  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers. 

And  now  as  regards  a  husband  it  is  said  that  his  wife  being  all 
most  a  stranger  to  his  friends  would  not  feel  for  ner  husband's 
friends  as  she  would  for  her  own. 

Hence,  when  she  finds  that  his  friends  stay  long  and  are  likely  to 
remain  till  meal  hours  she  will  ask  her  husband  to  send  them  away 
slyly.  Her  excuses  now  may  be  either  the  prepared  food  will  prove 
insufficient  for  all,  or  that  it  is  too  poor  to  be  offered,  or  that  one  or 
two  among  them  stand  in  such  a  relationship  that  she  cannot  without 
violating  certain  national  customs,  go  before  them,  or  some  shch 
excuse;  And  the  husband  perceiving  his  wife's  want  of  real  affec- 
tion for  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time  not  willing  to  disturb  the 
peaceful  state  of  his  mind  by  creating  a  brawl  which  would  expose 
his  wife,  will  reluctantly  abide  by  her  advice,  if  advice  it  may  be 
called. 

To  such  of  our  European  readers  as  are  not  aware  of  what  relation- 
ships make  males  shun  the  company  of  females  and  visa  verse  we 
mention  a  few  below.  A  mother-in-law  will  not  to  go,  under  any 
circumstance  whatever,  before  her  son-in-law,  as  if  their  existed  a 
radical  contrariety  between  them.  So  a  father-in-law  will  not  go 
before  his  daughter-in-law ;  a  married  or  unmarried  girl,  before  her 
maternal  uncle's  sons,  whose  sisters  again  will  not  go  before  the 
brothers  of  that  girl.  Two  brothers'  or  sisters'  children  are  consi- 
dered as  cousins,  i.e.  brothers  and  sisters  and  they  cannot  on  that  ac 
count  marry  each  other,  but  behave  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
same  parents.  One's  ^maternal  uncle's  children  and  paternal 
aunt's  children  stand  in  proper  relationships  to  marry  each  othe.i 
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and  they  are  not  considered  as  brothers  or  sisters,  but,  Machchan 
and  Machchal,  and  they  may  not  appear  in  the  company  of  each 
other.  One's  husband's  brother  and  one's  wife's  sister,  are  also 
Machchan  and  Machchal  to  her  and  him  respectively,  and  these  also 
will  not  speak  to  or  go  in  the  presence  of  each  other  that  is,  she 
would  shun  the  company  of  her  husband's  brother,  and  he, 
the  company  of  his  wife's  sister.  Further,  an  unmarried  girl,  if  she 
is  above  seven  years  old,  cannot  appear  before  strangers  especially 
before  youngmen,  ever  so  respectable  or  honest  they  may  be.  Per- 
haps we  are  verging  on  digression,  and  we  will  therefore  stop  here- 

Thieoovalloover. 

In  the  reign  of  Ookkiraparoovuzhoothiar  s-sQjtuQuc^suqp^Iujitit, 
one  of  the  Pandiun  kings,  lived  there  a  Brahmin  reshi  who  fell  in 
love  with  a  Paruiha  woman  named  Athi.  The  latter  accordin  g  to 
her  promise  made  to  her  lover,  leaving  behind  each  child  born  to  him, 
in  the  respective  places  they  were  born,  followed  him  through 
the  desert.  In  this  wandering  state  she  gave  birth  to  four  daught- 
ers and  three  sons.  At  every  time  she  had  to  leave  her  child  behind , 
her  natural  affection  for  it  made  her  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  and 
she  began  to  be  as  it  were  in  a  dilemma,  and  hesitated  to  march  on 
when,  the  infant  perceiving  it  consoled  her  by  singing  a  song.  The 
one  sung  by  her  sixth  child  whose  name  we  have  given  at  the  top 
contains  the  following  in  substance.  "  Will  not  the  faithful  Being, 
who  nourishes  the  egg  (embryo)  contained  iu  the  womb,  and  the  frog 
within  the  stone,  feed  and  nourish  me  after  I  am  formed  already  ? 
Therefore  O,  unfortunate  mother,  leave  off  sorrow,  and  rejoioe. 

Of  the  history  of  this  child,  who  afterward  became  a  lion  in  the 
Tamil  Hterary  world,  and  of  his  wonderful  productions  which  are 
still  resorted  to  as  the  best  authorities  in  Tamil,  we  shall  speak  at 
length  in  our  next.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  Thiroovalloover 
will  also  come  in  their  due  orders  to  occupy  our  readers'  attention 
as  they  are  not  less  in  importance. 

Lessons  on  Tamil. 

The  Tamil  alphabet  consists  of  twelve  vowels,  eighteen  conso- 
nants, and  two  hundred  and  sixteen,-twelve  into  eighteen, — vowel- 
consonants.  Let  not  our  learners  be  startled  at  the  number  of  let- 
ters. We  shall  endeavour,  by  a  new  mode  of  explaining,  to  render 
the  study  of  them  as  easy  as  the  English  alphabet. 
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Strictly  speaking  there  are  only  five  vowels  the  long  bounds  of 
which  create  another  five  different  forms  of  letters  which  in  English 
are  indiated  by  a  small  dash  over  the  vowels.  Of  the  remaining  two 
vowels  we  shall  speak  in  their  due  order.  The  twelve  voweli  ar«  m 
follows  : — 

^\,   «$,      J§>,  if,      a-,   sat,      er,  «r,        (s)    9,  &>       (9*?) 


H 

r  Sound. 

rresponds 

to  u  in  the    word 

HNDER. 

do. 

A 

do. 

can. 

do. 

I 

do. 

IN. 

do. 

B 

do. 

MeTE. 

do. 

00 

do. 

BOOK. 

do. 

u 

do. 

RUDE. 

do. 

A 

do. 

aNY. 

do. 

A 

do. 

FaTE. 

do. 

0 

do. 

ONEROUS. 

do. 

0 

do. 

OMEN. 

9, 


It  is  necessary  that  the  learner  should  remember  these  ten 
words  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  against  the  ten  vowels,- 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  signs  attached  to  the  ten  letters 
which  correspond  in  sound  to  the  ten  Tamil  vowels. 

gg,  is  properly  a  diphthong  having  the  united  sound  of  «=sy,  and 
{§),  and  sounds  like  the  pronoun  I.  We  shall  represent  this  com- 
pound sound  of  gj,  by  the  equivalents  of  the  first  and  third  vowels, 
thus  : — u\  * 

6?  err,  is  another  dipthong  having  the  united  sound  of  esy  and 
66,  and  this  we  will  indicate  by  the  first  and  fifth    letters  :  thus  uoo 

In  sounding  the  vowels  gj  and  &str,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  separate  the  simple  sounds  of  which  they  are  composed,  but 
with  one  effort  of  the  mouth,  sound  them  respectively  as  the  pronoun 
I,  and  the  letters  ow,  in  how,  are  sounded. 

*  In  spelling  Tamil  names  or  words  in  English,  usage  has  given 
the  sound  of  g>  to  ai.  a,  in  no  English  word  known  to  us  sounds  like 
il  in  UNDER. 
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The  eighteen   consonants,  and  their   equivalents   iu  English 


1. 

<S 

k 

-_) 

IB 

ng 

'■). 

& 

ch 

4. 

© 

0 

5. 

/.L 

a 

6. 

6TOT 

o 

7. 

£ 

th 

8. 

& 

u 

9. 

U 

p 

10. 

tb 

m 

11. 

iU 

o 

12. 

IT 

o 

13. 

eo 

1 

14. 

©/ 

V 

15. 

& 

0 

16. 

GTT 

0 

17. 

P 

V 

18, 

sir 

n 

0  stands  for  nothing  iu  these  two  columns  : — 

The  following   six  numbers,  I,  G,  11,  12,  15,  aud    i6  havftWha 
equivalents  in  English.     5,  and  7  also   require  to  be  taught  by|writen€ 
mouth.     We  would  therefore  strongly  advise  our  learners  to  get  which 
assistance  of   a  person  for  a  day  or  so.     After  mastering  the  cofl 
nants  they  would  find  it  very  easy  to  go  on  with  the  vowel-consoa^M 
of  which  we  will  speak  in  our  next,  number.     To  get  the  folio  vand 
Tamil  words  pronounced  by  a  Tamulian  will  enable  our  learnel 
learn  the  sounds  of  the  omitted  numbers  soon. 


You 


Meanings. 
The  earth. 
Knock. 
Glass. 
Knock. 
Fear. 
Weight. 
Fruit. 
Length. 

In  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  Tamil  words  let  our  learnc 
serve  the  letters  which  give  the  Tamil  vowel  sounds  as  fchey  sli 
ways  retain  those  sounds  whenever  we  have  to  spell  Tamil  \v<> 
Sentences  in  English.  In  our  next  issue  letters  representing 
sounds  will  be  introduced  with  proper  marks. 


4. 

(GJ/T6ULD 

N  vol  urn 

5. 

@lL(& 

Thudduo 

C. 

secvr^<tt)i$- 

Kunui'uli 

7. 

$lL(B 

Thuddoo 

11. 

UtULD 

Tujum 

12. 

urnriii 

Par /an 

15. 

ULfiLh 

P«zham 

10. 

liernb 

Ke)  '/in 

She? 
isting. 
of  equa 


Owiri 
late  ;  p<|& 
the  thii 


Riddles. 

•  hat  pot  which  has  not  been  formed  by  a  potter 
lem  which  excels  the  bleaching  of  a  fuller  and  that 
■liiiot  the  result  of  a  shower  from  the  clouds  ? 

Miustyour  finger  into  the  sockets,  take  out  the  eye-balls 
ti  )w  them ;  from  the  same  you  pick  up  roots  and  eat  them 
use  certain  part  to  write  upon. 


effjuy  one  thing  in  which  all  the  following  may  be  found  ex- 
our  tender  trees,  four  milky  ones,  two  pieces  of  fire  wood 
uj  ize,  and  one  fine  whip. 

%  to  unavoidable  circumstances  our  first  issue  is  coming  very 
pa.aps  our  next  also  may  experience  some  delay,  but  from 
it  we  hope  to  be  able  to  observe  regularity  and]  punctuality. 


, 


